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[From Good's Book of Nature.]} 


ON LEGIBLE LANGUAGE, IMITATIVE AND SYMBOLICAL. 
(Continued. ] 

The idea of a MAN, formerly represented by his whole 
figure, might now be signified by his legs alone, as a 
simple acute angle, like a Greek a, which is the written 
character for a MAN in the Chinese tongue, the whole 
figure being supposed to have been employed at first ; 
that of anv, formerly represented by a perfect drawing 
of this organ, might be contracted into a Greek y, or 
rather the figure of \Y, which is the old Chinese ex- 
pression for this purpose, being a rude or rapid outline 
of the wrist, palm, and fingers; while the idea of union 
Or FRIENDSHIP, at first denoted by two such figures con- 
joined, as YW, might subsequently be abbreviated into 
YY, which, in like manner, is the old Chinese written 
sign for both these ideas. Ingenuity, thus set to work, 
would soon be able to form a like device for the auxil- 
lary parts of speech; concerning which it may be 
sufficient to observe, that most of the prepositions might 
be expressed by some simple mark, whose precise mean- 
ing should be determined by its relative situation. Thus 
a plain horizontal stroke, as—, placed at the foot of a 
noun, might import UNDER it, and at its head anove it ; 
which is, in fact, the very device had recourse to in the 
old written language of China; so that the sign for 
MEASURE, With a horizontal line over it, imports anove 
MEASURE, and below it, UNDER MEASURE ; while, in the 
ordinary mark for HAND, as noticed above, the cross line 


is turned to the left to express LEFT HAND, as ze and to 
the right to express RIGHT HAND, as, ©; for both which, 


however, a somewhat different form is used in the pre- 
sent day. 

In this manner, picture-characters or images would 
insensibly become converted into arbitrary characters ; 
which, to those acquainted with the meaning of the 
different marks, would answer the purpose as well, 
and would have an incalculable advantage in the faci- 
lity of writing them. 

We have now reached the utmost pitch of perfection 
which the legible language of things is, perhaps, capa- 
ble of attaining. It has one superiority over that of 
words, or marks characteristic of sounds ; namely, that 
when the pictures are drawn at full length, or, if abbre- 
viated, where the key of the abbreviation is known, it is 
a species of writing addressed to all nations, and may 
be interpreted without a knowledge of their oral tongues. 
It speaks by painting, and appeals to what all are 
acquainted with. And hence M. Leibnitz and many 
other philosophers have conceived an idea that a system 
of pasigraphy or universal writing, a language of hu- 
man thoughts, might be founded* upon some such in- 
vention. 

It is easy to perceive, however, without any detail of 
facts, that such a system could never be carried into 
full effect among different nations: and that, plausible 
as it may appear at first sight, it must be loaded with 





* See here also Northman’s Panography, Repertory of Arts. 
ii. 307, iii. 91. Langlois’ Pantograph, Mach. A. vii. 207. Lod- 
wick’s Universal Alphabet. 


inconveniencies, and be equally defective and burden- 
some, even among people of the same empire. It is 
easy to conceive, to adopt the language of Sir George 
Staunton, as applied to the most perfect system of the 
kind that has ever been actually carried into execution, 
that it would consist of “a plan of which it may justly 
be said, that the practice is no less inconvenient and 
perplexing than the theory is beautiful and ingenious.”* 
If a distinct character were to be employed to represent 
every distinct idea, the number of distinct characters 
would be almost incalculable: if a few distinct or sim- 
ple characters only were to be made use of to represent 
such ideas as are most common, and the rest were to be 
expressed by combinations of these, though the number 
of distinet characters would be in some degree dimin- 
ished, the memory would still have a difficult task to 
retain them: and the combinations would, in a thousand 
instances, be embarrassing and intricate. 

Under this pressure of evils there can be no doubt that 
a contemplative mind, in whatever part of the world 
placed, would soon begin to reflect on the possibility of 
avoiding them, by making the contracted characters now 
in use, or any other set in their stead, significative of 
sounds or words rather than of things or images. B 
minute attention it would soon be discovered, that sue 
an art, which would require, indeed, a general conven- 
tion or agreement in order to its being generally em- 
braced or understood, might be effected with less 
difficulty than would at first beimagined. It would be 
perceived that the distinct articulate sounds in any or 
in every language, as I had occasion to observe in our 
last lecture, are not many, and in every language are 
the same or nearly so: that in few languages they ex- 
ceed twenty, and in none perhaps thirty ;+ and that 
consequently from twenty to thirty arbitrary marks or 
alphabetical characters might be ample to express every 
simple sound, and by their combinations, to denote 
every separate word or intermixture of sounds:{ whence 
a wriiten language might be formed, addressed to the 


| ear instead of the eye, symbolical of oral language, and, 


of course, possessing the whole of its accuracy and 
precision; and as much more easy of attainment as it 
would be more definite and comprehensive.|| 

I have thus drawn a sketch of what there can be 
but little doubt would be the case, provided mankind 
were at this moment to be deprived by a miracle of all 
legible language, and reduced to the state in which we 
may conceive the*world to have existed in its earliest 





* Ta Tsing Leu Lee. Pref. p. xiv. 

t “Mr. Sheridan says, the number of simple sounds in our 
tongue are twenty-eight. Dr. Kenrick says, we have only eleven 
distinct species of articulate sounds; which, even by contraction, 
prolongation, and composition, are increased only to the number 
of sixteen; every syllable or articulate sound in our language 
being one of this number. Bishop Wilkins and Dr. William 
Holden speak of about thirty-two or thirty-three distinct 
sounds.”—Astle. p. 18. 

t Taquet asserts, that the various combinations of the twenty- 
four letters (without any repetition) will amount to 620,448,401, - 
733,239,439,360,000.—Arithm. Theor. p. 517, ed. Amst. 1704. Cla- 
vius makes them only 5,852,616,738,497,664,000. In either case, 
however, it is evident, “that twenty-four letters will admit of 
an infinity of combinations and arrangements sufficient to rep- 
resent not only all the conceptions of the mind, but all words 
in all languages whatever.”’—Astle, p. 20. In like manner, ten 
simple marks are found sufficient for all the purposes of untver- 
sal calculations which extend to infinity; and seven notes, dif- 
ferently arranged, fill up the whele scale of music. 

| De Brosses, sur |’Ongin de Alphabet. 
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ages. The art of writing would commence with imi- 
tative, and, terminate in symbolical characters; it 
would first describe by pictures or marks of things ad- 
dressed to the eye, and after having passed through 
various stages of improvement, would finish in letters, 
or marks of words addressed to the ear. 

This is not a speculative representation ; for] shall now 
proceed to show, as far as the period of time to which 
we are limited will allow me, that what we have thus 
supposed would take place has actually taken place: 
that wherever alphabetic characters exist, or have exist- 
ed, we have direct proofs, or strong reasons for believ- 
ing, that they have been preceded by picture or imitative 
characters; and that wherever picture or imitative 
characters, the language of things, still continue to 
exist, instead of having been preceded by alphabetic 
characters, they have a strong tendency to run into 
them, and probably will run into them in the upshot. 
And in this view of the subject Iam supported by many 
of the most celebrated philologists of the age, as Bishop 
Warburton, the President de Brosses, Mr. Astle, M. 
Fourmont, M. Gibelin. 

The remains of Egyptian sculpture are but few; but 
they are sufficient to afford us specimens of each of the 
kind of writing I have adverted to; the pure hieroglyph, 
or simple picture-style; the mixed, allegorical, or emble- 
matic ; the abbreviated or contracted ; and the alphabetic ; 
and the valuable relics which are to be seen in the British 
Museum, more especially the sarcophagi and the famous 
Rosetta stone, (as it is called,) erected in honour of 
Ptolemy V. contain examples of most of them. The 
prove to us, also, the order of succession in hid 
the changes were effected, and clearly indicate the pure 
picture-style to be the most ancient. 

The magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital ‘of 
ancient Persia, offer monuments to the same effect. 
The windows, the pillars, the pilasters, and the tombs 
are loaded with characters of some kind or other, imi- 
tative, emblematical, or alphabetical. In many instan- 
ces, the pure picture-style is as correctly adhered to as 
in any Egyptian specimen; in others, we meet with 
tablets filled with what may indeed be abbreviated 
emblems, but which appear to be letters; and which, 
at any rate, afford proof that the ancient Persians had, 
at this period, made some advance from characters for 
things, towards characters for words. 

The prophecy of the utter destruction of Babylon has 
been so completely fulfilled, that, although the banks of 
the Euphrates, on which this city stood, give evident 
proofs of magnificent ruins along their track, we cannot 
exactly ascertain its situation. On many of the bricks, 
however, which have been dug up from the midst of the 
general wreck, we find a peculiar sort of character, 
evincing an approach towards letters, and which are 
supposed to be abbreviated emblems, as emblems are 
often abbreviated pictures, employed by the Chaldean 
sages of Babylonia; who according to Pliny, always 
engraved their astronimical observations on bricks.* And 
And even in Southern Siberia, as high as the river Irbit, 
or Pishma, Strahlenberg asserts, that he found a variety 
of figures or emblems engraven on the rocks,t which 
seem to have preceded the use of the Tartar or Mant- 
cheu alphabet. 

In America we meet with traces of picture-writing 
amid the most savage tribes; every leader on returning 
from the field endeavouring to give some account of the 
order of his march, the number of his adherents, the 
enemy whom he attacked, and the scalps and captives 
he brought home, by scratching with coarse red paint a 
certain display of uncouth figures upon the bark of a 
tree, stripped off for this purpose. “To these simple 
annals, he trusts for renown, and soothes himself with 
a hope, that by their means he shall receive praise from 
the warriors of future times.”{ The Mexicans are well 





* Plin. iii. 56. . 
t De Vet. Lit. Hun. p. 15. Astle. p. 6. 
+ Robertson’s America, vol. iii. b. vii. p. 303. Astle, p. 6. 
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known to have acquired such a degree of perfection in 
this style of writing, that on the first arrival of the 
Spaniards on their coasts, expresses were sent off to 
Montezuma, the reigning monarch, containing an exact 
statement of the fact, together with the number and 
size of the differert ships, by a series of pictures alone, 
painted on the cloth of the country. It was thus this 
people kept their public records, histories, and calendars. 
We are still in possession of several very curious speci- 
mens of Mexican picture-writing, some of which exibit 
several of the very emblems I have just adverted to, as 
those which would probably be had recourse to in our 
own day, were we miraculously to be deprived of all 
knowledge of alphabetic writing ; as, a bale of goods to 
represent the idea of commerce, and a rose-tree that of 
odour. The most valuable specimens, however, of 
Mexican picture-writing are those obtained by Mr. 
Purchas, and published in sixty-six plates, divided into 
three parts; the first containing a history of the Mexi- 
can empire under its ten monarchs; the second, a tribute 
roll, representing what each conquered town paid into 
the royal treasury; and the third, a code of Mexican 
institutions, domestic, political, and military. Various 
other specimens are to be met with in different parts of 
Spain, and especially in the Royal Library at the Escu- 
rial; and a folio volume in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. Along with the full pictures, we pccasionally 
meet, in some of these national archives, with emblems, 
or a prominent feature put for the whole figure ; and in 
others with various symbols or arbitrary characters, 
making an approach towards letters ; and thus cunfirm- 
ing the progress from pictures to arbitrary signs which I 
have endeavoured to establish. 

The written language of the Chinese, however, is 
carried to a still higher pitch of perfection; and is, 
perhaps, rendered as perfect as the system upon which 
it is founded will allow. It is still altogether a lan- 
guage of things, and was formerly very largely, if not 
altogether, a language of pictures. The pure picture- 
style is admitted by themselves to have been the oldest, 
or that first invented, and they expressly denominate 
this order of characters siang or hing, “ form or image.” 
“The picture,” however, observes Dr. Morrison, “ does 
not appear to have ever been intended as an exact repre- 
sentation, such as the picture-writing of Mexico, or the 
hieroglyphies of Egypt, but only a slight outline.” 
This kind of style is now become obsolete, and is rarel 
to be met with; hui of the next series, or that inte Whieb 
the original or siang style was first transformed, which 
they call Yu-tsu, probably from the name of the great 
emperor Yu, or Chow, in whose era the transformation 
is said to have occurred, it is no uncommon thing to 
meet with specimens on rings, seals, and other public 
instruments. ‘These are strictly abbreviated pictures, 
such as symbols or emblems of some kind or other. 
But the characters now in use are abbreviations; and 
hence have, for the most part, the appearance of being 
arbitrary marks, though we can still so frequently trace 
the parent image, as to decipher their origin and 
reference. 

The Chinese is an extraordinary language in every 
respect. Its radical words do not exceed four hundred 
and eleven; every one of which is a monosyllable. 
But as it must be obvious that these can by no means 
answer the purpose of distinguishing every external 
object and mental idea, wn!css varied in some way or 
other, every one of these four hundred and eleven words 
is possessed of a number of different tones and combina- 
ticns with other words; and every tone or combination 
signifies a different thing ; so that the whole vocabulary 
limited as it is, may be readily made to express several 
thousands of ideas. Thus the word fu, which enters 
into the well-known compound Kong-fu-tsee, or Con- 
fucis, pronounced in different manners, imports a hus- 
band or father, a town, and various ideas. So khou 


imports a month; but pronounced nasally, as khoong, 
it denotes empty ; and thus the word shu, differently 
uttered, means both a lord and swine. 














THE 
MYTHOLOGY. 


VESTA.—Concluded. 


The Vestal fire was kept by widows in Greece, 
and by virgins in Rome. Neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans had anciently any other image or symbol of Vesta 
than this fire; and though statues of her were afterwards 
made, they represent Vesta the Earth, rather than 
Vesta the Fire. 

The Vestals cut off their hair, and hung it on a tree 
at the entrance of the college of the Vestals; after 
which they always kept it short. They generally used 
to sacrifice without a veil, and before the temple. 

The story of Tuccia, the Vestal Virgin, is related by 
Pliny, and still more fully by Valerius Maximus. Being 
accused of incest, she proved her innocence in the fol- 
lowing manner. She took a sieve, and prayed thus :— 
“ Vesta! if I have preserved my chastity ever since I 
have celebrated your sacred mysteries, grant that the 
water which I shall take out of the Tiber with this sieve 
may not run out of it till I have carried it to your tem- 
ple.” Her prayer ended, she with the utmost confidence 
took up the water in the sieve, and carried it safely, to 
the utter confusion of her accusers. 

The Naucratii, as Athenzus tells us, celebrated Ves- 
ta’s birth day, and the Bacchanalia, and the feast of 
Apollo Comeus, dressed entirely in white. Polybius 
relates a marvel of a statue of Vesta at Jassi, a town on 
the maritime coast of Asia; viz. that though it was 

laced in the open air, no rain or snow ever fell upon 
it. He relates also a similar story of a statue of Diana 
Candiades. 

The cut at the head of this article is a Vesta of 
Cardinal Gualtieri. It is fitted for being placed in a 
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Lararium or little room, for the ancients had their 
Lararia, where they placed their Lares, and rendered 
them divine adoration. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 
[ Concluded. | 

“ Not having sufficient plaster to operate with advan 
tage, I shall wait for that which I beg you to send me 
to enable me to repair to the ruins, and take from the 
walls of the temples and palaces there, the written 
inscriptions, hieroglyphics, and images in relief impres- 
sed thereon. You may rely upon it you shall not be 
forgotten in our operations. I hope also to make some 
additions to the Museum of your Lyceum. 

“In my third voyage and journey to the ruins, I 
made all the haste possible, in order, and among other 
things, to procure a fragment (which I send you) of 
one of the most ancient books, which was almost de- 
voured by the mites. The manuscript, however, proves 
that it was written posterior to the conquest of this 
country by the Spaniards, as it is in the Spanish 
written character, but in the Tzendal language, as you 
will see from the memorandum on the back of the 
manuscript. I hope it will be acceptable to you, as it 
is the largest portion of the book that can be obtained. 

“ Again I recommend to you my friend, Mr. Pieper, 
profiting by the safety of the opportunity by him of en- 
closing some drawings, which are three giants, two 
idols, and two priapi, the originals of which are in my 
possession, With many others, which trifling present 
you will receive in remembrance of the goodness you 
have manifested toward me,” &c. &ce. 

The preceding contains abstracts of the most inter- 
esting parts of Dr. Corroy’s letters, written in French, 
from which we may infer he has made considerable 
discoveries and developements of these ancient ruins, 
in addition to those of Del Rio already published. | Mr. 
Champley’s letters state that there are other “ immense 
piles of ruins” in that interesting country not known 
to Dr. Corroy. Some of these, however, are doubtless 
referred to by Del Rio as existing in Yucatan and other 
places not visited by him, and such as the Spaniards 
now designate as “casas piedras” or stone houses. 
At twenty leagues south of the city of Merida, in Yu- 
catan, are a number of these stone edifices. Of them. 
“one very large building has withstood the ravages of 
time, and still exists in good preservation; the natives 
gave it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an emi- 
nence of twenty yards in height, and measures two 
hundred yards on each facade. The apartments, the 
exterior corridor, the pillars with figures in me dio 
relievo, and decorated with serpents, lizards, &c., form- 
ed in stueco, beside which are statues of men with 
palms in their hands in the act of beating drums and 
dancing, resembling in every respect those observable 
in the buildings of Palenque.’ (Del Rio, page 7.) 

These and other similar ruins in Yucatan lie to the 
eastward of Palenque, and the other “immense piles 
cf ruins,” referred to by Mr. Champley, lie to the west- 
ward, as observed by him on his journey across the 
country to the Pacific ocean. These astonishing facts 
indicate the existence and extermination of a people 
who constructed and inhabited these stone buildings 
long before the discovery of Columbus, as the “re 
iards at the time of the conquest of that part of the 
continent, found such of these stone edifices as were 
not in ruins inhabited by people who were not their 
builders, and to whom the nation that had erected and 
ornamented them, and the period of their construction, 
were unknown. The immense extent of these ruins 
and the casas piedras, (stone houses) scattered over 
the country in different directions, would lead to the 
belief, that at a remote period the country yas inhabit- 
ed by a populous nation, highly skilled a tte arts 
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which now afford us the only records whereby to ascer- 
tain their existence. 

The first account of these Ruins was published in 
London, in 1822, being an English translation of the 


report of Det Rio, together with the commentaries of 


Cabrera. Since that time the attention of the learned 
men of Europe has been directed to their further inves- 
tigation, but Dr. Corroy, residing in the neighborhood 
of the Ruins, has probably made the greatest progress 
in these researches. 

“ Antonio Del Rio, Captain of Artillery, was sent, 
in consequence of an order from his Majesty Charles 
the Third, dated March 15th, 1786, by his Excellency 


Don Joseph Estacheria, Captain General of Guatemala, | 
to examine the ruins of a city of very great extent and | 


antiquity, the name of which was unknown, that was 
discovered in the vicinity of Palenque, district of Car- 
men, in the province of Chiapa, where he found mag- 
nificent edifices, temples, towers, aqueducts, statues, 
hieroglyphics, and unknown characters, that have with- 
stood the ravages of time and the succession of ages, 
and of which he made many plans and drawings.” 
(Cabrera’s Comment on Del Rio, p. 36.) 

In consequence of this order, Captain Del Rio was 
sent with a large party of men armed with axes, bill- 
hooks and other implements, to remove the trees and 
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shrubs with which the ruins were overgrown, and hav- 
ing cleared the ground and removed the rubbish, he 
penetrated the interior of these temples, towers, pala- 
ces, &c. and was the first to bring to light the aque- 
ducts, statues, hieroglyphics, and the unknown charac- 
ters and bas-reliefs upon the walls. 
(To be continued.) 


The cut in our number before the last, represented 
Votan as having returned with the deity to America. 
This deity, which in our last was seen kneeling at his 
feet, was in the previous number placed on a seat cov- 
ered with hieroglyphies ; Votan with his right hand 
presenting him a sceptre, two bands hanging from his 
left, the lower band showing his line of descent on the 
old continent, the upper exhibiting his American pro- 
genitors. ‘The three human hearts show, that he who 
holds the band is Votan, the third of his race, Votan 
in the T'zendal language signifying heart. Nunez de 
la Vega speaking of this hero of antiquity, says: “ This 
Votan is much venerated by all the Indians, and in one 
province they look upon him as the heart of the people.” 

The cut on the preceding page needs no explana- 
tion. And it is the last we shall at present furnish on 
this subject, inasmuch as we have already given 
enough for a fair specimen. 








“In the class of carnivorous animals, the lion is the 
Immediately after him follows the Tiger; 
which, while he possesses all the bad qualities of the 
T 
Oo 


pride, to courage, to strength, the Lion adds greatness, 


foremost. 


former, seems to be a stranger to his good ones. 
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THE TIGER. 


and sometimes, perhaps, clemency; while the Tiger, 
without provocation, is fierce ; without necessity, is 
cruel. Thus it is throughout all the classes of Nature, 
in Which the superiority of rank proceeds from the 
superiority of strength. The first class, sole masters 
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of all, are less tyrannical than the inferior classes, 
which, denied so full an exertion of authority, abuse the 
powers intrusted to them. 

“‘ More, therefore, than even the lion, the Tiger is an 
object of terror. He is the scourge of every country 
which he inhabits. Of the appearance of man, and of 
all his hostile weapons, he is fearless; wild animals as 
well as tame ones fall sacrifices before him; the young 
elephant and rhinoceros he sometimes attacks ; and 
sometimes, with an increased audacity, he braves the 
lion himself. 

“The form of the body usually corresponds with the 

nature, the disposition of theanimal. The Tiger, with 
a body too long, with limbs too short, with a head un- 
covered, and with eyes ghastly and haggard, has no 
characteristics but those of the basest and most insa- 
tiable cruelty. For instinct, he has nothing but a uni- 
form rage, a blind fury; so blind indee d, so undistin- 
guished, that he frequently devours his own progeny, 
and if she offers to defend them, tears in pieces the dam 
herself. 

“‘ Happy is it for the rest of nature that this animal is 
not common, and that the species is chiefly confined to 
the warmest provinces of the East. The Tiger is 
found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the 
countries which are inhabited by the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. 

“ When he has killed a large animal, such asa horse 
or a buffalo, he does not choose to devour it on the 
spot, fearing to be disturbed; and in order to feast at 
his ease, he carries off his prey to the forest, dragging 
it along ‘with such ease that the swiftness of his mo- 
tion seems scarcely retarded by the enormous load he 
sustains. 

“'T’o give a still more complete idea of the strength 
of this terrible creature, we shall quote a passage from 
Father Tachard, who was an eye-witness of a combat 
of one Tiger against two, and even three, elephants at 
Siam. For this purpose, the king ordered a lofty pali- 
sade to be built of bamboo cane, about a hundre d feet 
square ; and in the midst of this were three elephants 
appointed for combating the Tiger. Their heads and 
part of their trunks were covered with a kind of ar- 
mour like a mask, which defended that part from the 
assaults of the fierce animal with which they were to 
engage. As soon, says this author, as we were arrived 
at the place, a Tiger was brought forth from his den, of 
a size much larger than we had ever seen before. He 
was not at first let loose, but held with cords, so that 
one of the elephants approaching gave him three or 
four blows with his trunk on the back with such force 
that the Tiger was for some time stunned, and lay with- 
out motion, as if he had been dead. As soon, however, 
as he was let loose, and at full liberty, although the 
first blows had greatly abated his fury, he made at the 
elephant with a loud shriek, and aimed at seizing his 
trunk. But the elephant, wrinkling it up with great 
dexterity, received the Tiger on his great teeth, and 
tossed him up into the air. This so discouraged the 
furious animal, that he no more ventured to approach 
the elephant, but made several circuits round the pali- 

sade, often attempting to fly at the spectators. Shortly 
after, a second and then a third elephant were sent 
against him, and they continued to strike him so terribly 
with their trunks, that he once more lay for dead; and 
they would certainly have killed him, had not a stop 
been put to the combat. 

“The Tiger, of which Father Gouie has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences an anatomical des- 
cription, composed by the Jesuit Fathers at China, seems 
to belong to the true species, as does also that which 
the Portuguese have distinguished by the name of 
Royal Tiger. Dellon expressly says, in his Travels, 
that there is no country of India in which Tigers so 
much abound as Malabar; that there the species are 
numerous, but that the larcest of all is that which the 
Portuguese call the Royal Tiger, which is very rare, 
and is as large as a horse, 







“The species of the Tiger has always been much 
rarer, afd much less generally diffused, than that of the 
lion. Like the lioness, nevertheless, the Tigress pro. 
duces four or five young ones at a birth. From her 
nature she is fierce at all times; ; but when surrounded 
with her infant progeny, and in the smallest danger of 
losing them, her rage, her fury, becomes extravagant, 
To oppose the daring invaders of her den, she braves 
every danger. On “such occasions, she pursues the 
spoiler with an enmity the most inveterate ; and he, 
contented to lose a part in order to save a part, is fre- 
quently obliged to drop one of her cubs. With this 
she immediately returns to her den, and again pursues 
him: he then drops another; and, by the time she has 
returned with that, he generally escapes with the re. 
mainder. Should her young be torn from her entirely, 
with hideous cries she expresses her agony, her despair, 
and follows the captor to the very town, or ship, in 
which he may have taken refuge, and dares him, as it 
were, to come forth. 

“The skins of these animals are much esteemed all 
over the East, particularly in China; the Mandarines 
cover their seats of justice in the public places with 
them, and convert them into coverings for cushions in 
winter. The Indians eat the flesh of the Tiger, and 
find it neither disagreeable nor unwholesome. 

“ Such is the character which Buffon and many other 
naturalists have given to the Tiger, and it certain] 
not calculated to prejudice us in his favour. Mor 
recent writers have, however, and apparently with jus- 
tice, endeavoured to remove a part of the odium which 
has been thrown upon him. Mr. Bennett, the scientific 
and acute author of the description of the animals in 
the Tower Menagerie and the Zoological Gardens, has 
laboured with much eloquence to raise the Tiger in the 
scale of estimation. ‘ Closely allied to the lion, (says 
he,) whom he resembles in power, in external form, in 
internal structure, in zoological character, in his prowl- 
ing habits, and in his sanguinary propensities, the Tiger 
is at once distinguished from that king “i beasts, and 
from every other of their common genus, by the pecu- 
liar marking of his coat. On a ground which exhibits 
in different individuals various shades of yellow, he is 
elegantly striped by a series of transverse black bands 
or bars, which occupy the sides of his head, neck, and 
body, and are continued upon his tail in the form of 
rings, the last of the series uniformly occupying the 


greater or less extent. The under parts of his body and 
the inner sides of his legs are almost entirely white ; 
he has no mane, and his whole frame, though less 
elevated than that of the lion, is of a slenderer and 
more graceful make. His head is also shorter, and 
more rounded. 

“Almost in the same degree that the lion has been 
exalted and magnified, at the expense of his fellow 
brutes, has the Tiger been degraded and depressed 
below his natural level. While the one has been held 
up to admiration, as the type and standard of heroic 
perfection, the other has, with equal capriciousness and 
disregard of the close and intimate relationship subsist- 
ing between them, been looked upon by mankind in 
general with those. feelings of unmingled horror and 
detestation which his character for untameable ferocity 
and insatiable thirst of blood was so well calculated to 
inspire. It requires, however, but little consideration 
to teach us that the broad distinction which has been 
drawn cannot by possibility exist; and the recorded 
observations of naturalists and travellers, both at home 
and abroad, will be found amply sufficient to prove 
that the difference in their characters and habits, on 
which so much stress has been laid, is in reality as 
slight and unessential as that which exists in their cor- 
poreal structure. 

“Unquestionably the Tiger has not the majesty of 
the lion; for he is destitute of the mane, in which that 
majesty resides. Neither has he the same calm and 
dienified air of imrerturhable cravity. which is at once 
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go striking and so prepossessing in the aspect of the 
lion. But, on the other hand, it will readily be granted, 
that in the superior lightness of his frame, which allows 
his natural agility its free and unrestricted sc ope, and 


fear has drawn largely on credulity, and the simple 
and sufficiently disgusting fact has been amplified and 
exaggerated with all the refinements upon horror which 












in the graceful ease and spirited activity of his mo- 
tions, to say nothing of the beauty, the regularity, and 
the vividness of his colouring, he far excels his com- 
petitor, whose giant bulk and comparative heaviness 
of person, added to the dull uniformity of his colour, 
detract in no small degree from the impression produced 
by his noble and majestic bearing. 

“In comparing the moral qualities of these two for- 
midable animals, we shall also find that the shades of 
difference, for at most they are but shades, which dis- 
tinguish them, are, like their external characteristics, 

retty equally balanced in favour of each. In all the 
loding features‘of their character, the habits of both are 
essentially the same. The Tiger, equally with the 
lion, and in common indeed with the whole of the 
group to which he belongs, reposes indolently in the 
security of his den, until the calls of appetite stimulate 
him to look abroad for food. He then chooses a con- 
venient ambush, in which to lie concealed from obser- 
vation, generally amid the underwood of the forest, 
but sometimes even on the branches of a tree, which he 
climbs with all the agility of a cat. In this secret covert 
he awaits with patient watchfulness the approach of 
his prey, upon which he darts forth with an irresistible 
bound, and bears it off in triumph tohis den. Unlike 
the lion, however, if his first attack proves unsuccessful, 
and he misses his aim, he does not usually slink sullenly 
back into his retreat, but pursues his victim with a 
speed and activity which ts seldom batiled even by the 
fleetest animals, 

“It is only when this close and covert mode of attack 
has failed of procuring him the necessary supply, that, 
urged by those inward cravings, which are the ruling 
impulse of all his actions, he prowls abroad under the 
veil of night, and ventures to approach the dwellings 
of man, of whom he does not appear to feel that 
instinctive awe which the lion has been known so 
frequently toevince. But even on such occasions, and 
although impelled by the strong stimulus of famine, he 
is 1D general far from unmindful of his own security ; 
but creeps slowly along his silent path with all the 
stealthy caution so characteristic of the feline tribe. 
Occasionally, however, when the pangs of hunger have 
becgme intolerable, and can no longer be controlled 
even by the overpowering sway of instinct, he will 
boldly advance upon man himself in the open face of 
day, and brave eve ry danger in the pursuit of that ob- 
ject which, to the exe lusion of every other sentiment, 
appears under such circumstances wholly to engross 
his faculties. 

“It is evident then, that in the general outline of his 
habits, and even in most of the separate traits by which 
his character is marked, he differs but little from the 
lion. His courage, if brute force, stimulated by sen- 
sual appetite, can deserve that honourable name, is at 
least equal; and as for magnanimity and. generosity, 
the idea of attributing such noble qualities to either is 
in itself so absurd, and is so fully refuted by every par- 
ticular of their authentic history, that it would be per- 
fectly ridiculous to attempt a comparison where no 
materials for comparison exist. Endowed with a de- 
gree of foree which the lion and the elephant alone 
can equal, he carries off a buffalo in his tremendous 
jaws, almost without relaxing from his usual speed. 
With a single stroke of his ‘claws he rips open the 
body of the Jargest animals; and is said to suck their 


the terrified imagination could 








suggest. 
[To be continued.) 
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JOSEPH CAPPER, ESQ. 


For a circumstantia! account of this gentleman, we 
refer our reader to p. 478 of the second volume of that 
popular work, Kirby’s Wonderful and Scientific Muse- 
um, lately completed ; we doubt not but the purchasers 
of that publication will be highly gratified with the 
striking likeness of this original character which we 
now present, 

We have been favoured, by persons who knew Mr. 

Capper intimately, with the following additional par- 
ticulars concerning him:—lIt is well known to every 
reader of classic taste, that the Roman emperor Domi- 
tian, though the brother of the excellent Titus, was 
accustomed to amuse himself for hours together with 
destroying flies. Mr. Capper’s antipathy to those in- 
sects has already been noticed, and for this reason, the 
company with whom he used to associate at the Horns, 
gave him the appellation of Domitian. 

A mischance which befel him in the indulgence of : 
this fly-killing propensity, which he pursued with all 
the eagerness of a youthful sportsman, is thus related : 
After dinner he regularly took a pint of wine. and al- 
ways had a glass, a tumbler, and a bow] placed on the 
table before him, and was accustomed to cover his wine 
with a piece of paper, to prevent his enemies, the flies, 
from quatiing the precious beverage. One day he hap- 
pened to leave the room, and during his absence a gen- 
tleman laid on the paper a small piece of snuff of candle. 
Capper, on his return, mistaking it for a fly, said to 
himself, “Aha, now I shall have you;” and cautiously 
creeping towards the table, with his stick discharged 
such a blow as shivered his glasses into a thousand 


















































pieces, to the no small diversion of the company. 
Though his income was far more than sufficient tol 





blood with insatiable avidity. Of the correctness of 
the latter statement, at least in its full extent, there is, | procure him all that he wanted or desired, yet he still® 
however, strong reason to doubt. The Tiger does not, | retained those habits of economy by which his ne 
according to the most credible accounts, ‘exhibit this | perty had been in part acquired. A stock-broker ha-* 
propensity to drinking the blood of his victims in any | ving once done him a favour, he promised him the next“ 
greater degree than the rest of his carnivorous and | commision he should have to give in his line of busi-*- 
blood- -thirsty companions. In this, as in other instances, | ness. He accordingly directed him to buy for him 
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1000/. stock, which order the broker punctually execu- 
ted, and Capper paid the amount. Meeting with him 
a few days afterwards, Capper, in the most indignant 
terms, upbraided him with having given five-eighths 
when, at the same time, stocks were only three-eighths ; 
declaring he was not fit to do business, and that he 
would never give him another job; and he kept his 
word. It should be observed that the stocks fluctuated 
that day between three-eighths and three-fourths, and 
that the broker had given the price he charged. 

By his will, dated July, 1799, it appears that he pos- 
sessed 70001. in the three per cents. 18,0001. in the four 
per cents. 1000l. in the five per cents. 421. 9s. 2d. in 
the long annuities, and a bond for 5001. His executors 
were, as before stated, Mr. Joseph Dutton, of George 
Street, Tower Hill, and Mr. Richard Dutton of Rose- 
mary Lane, the latter of whom is a Quaker. We find 
that to each of those gentlemen he has left 30001. and 
not 4,0001. as has been reported. Mr. George Dutton of 
Coddington, Cheshire, receives the like sum, and the 
remainder of his property is distributed among his other 
relations.—Brilish Eccentric Biography. 





Effects of the late Meteoric Phenomena.—T he editor 
of the Columbia Spy, in reference to the late remark- 
able appearance of the heavens, says: Many of the 
people in the country were alarmed—some thought that 
the last day had arrived. A clergyman of a neighbor- 
ing township, who is in the habit of holding social 
prayer meetings on Wednesday evenings, informs us 
that his meeting this week was composed of a large and 
attentive audience, which was such a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that he could attribute it to no other cause 
than the alarm which had spread on account of the 
strange sights in the morning. We have been informed, 
although we do not vouch for the assertion, that at a 
certain public house in this town, where it is usual to 
dispose of a good many drinks on market mornings, but 
one was sold on the morning mentioned, and no charge 
was made for that. 

Among the farcical terrors inspired by the late ap- 
pearance of the meteors, we hear of the following :— 
A Mr. H——-., of Morgan county, on seeing them, run 
out of his house in his shirt, exclaiming, “ the world is 
now actually coming to an end, for the stars are falling.” 
For greater safety, and for want of mountains to cover 
him, he ran naked as he was, under the house which 
stood on blocks, some distance from the ground. One 
of his negroes as much frightened as his master, sought 
the same refuge, but finding his master there, suddenly 


‘ exclaimed, “this place no doo for me—no safe here !— 
© massa too wicked,” and out he got and ran off. The 
4 wife, who seems to have had much the more courage 
fi of the two, came out and expostulated with her husband ; 
© she told him that as he was the head of the family he 
4 ought to come out and live and die with them. After 
d awhile he was persuaded to come out, and immediately 
& bethought himself of his numerous short-comings and 
fi over-takings, of his boasts and wailings ; and looked up 
i into the iace of the flashing, streaking heavens, he uttered 
S the following: “ Well, this one thing I do know, escape 
@ or not—live long or die soon, I never will drink another 
@ drop of liquor.” It is to be hoped that the falling of 
W the stars may redound to his advantage in the end.— 

‘ Georgia Journal. 


It is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well, but the 

Cc? misfortune is, that some men will use nochain to draw 
cr her up, but that which is so long that it is the labour 
to of their life to finish it; or if they live to complete it, 
th it may be that the first links are eaten up by rust, be- 
¢,fore the last are ready. Others, on the contrary, are 
thatso indolent, that they would attempt to draw up Truth 
mvt without any chain, or by means of one that is too short 
nu. Both of these will miss their object. A wise man will 
Poi provide a chain for this necessary purpose, that has not 
and a link too much, nor a link too little, and on the first he 
will write “ars longa,” and on the last, “vita brevis.” 


POETRY. 


ESCAPE FROM WINTER.—Penrciva . 


0! nav I the wings of a swallow I'd fi 
Where the roses are blossoming all the year long; 
Where the landscape is always a feast to the eye, 
And the bills of the warblers are ever in song; 
O! then I would fly from the cold and the snow, 
And hie to the land of the orange and vine, 
And carol the winter away in the glow 
That rolls o’er the evergreen bowers of the line. 


Indeed, I should gloomily steal o’er the deep, 

Like the storm-loving petrel, that skims there alone ; 
I would take me a dear little martin to keep 

A sociable flight to the tropical zone; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea, 

We would fly from the dark clouds of winter away! 
And forever our song and our twitter should be, 

“To the land where the year is eternally gay.” 


We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bowers, 
And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm, 
And live, like the bee, on its fruit and its flowers, 
That always are flowing with honey and balm; 
And there we would stay, till the winter is o’er, 
And April is chequeréd with sunshine and rain— 
O! then we would fly from that far-distant shore, 
Over island and wave, to our country again. 


How light we would skim, where the billows are rolled 
Through clusters that bend with the cane and the lime, 

And break on the beaches in surges of gold, 
When morning comes forth in her loveliest prime! 

We would touch for a while, as we traversed the ocean, 
At the islands that echoed to Waller and Moore, 

And winnow our wings, with an easicr motion, 

Through the breath of the cedar, that blows from the shore. 


And when we had rested our wings, and had fed 
On the sweetness that comes from the juniper groves, 
3y the spirit of home and of infancy led, 
We would hurry again to the land of our loves; 
And when from the breast of the ocean would spring, 
Far off in the distance, that dear native shore, 
In the joy of our hearts we would cheerily sing, 
“No land is so lovely, when winter is o’er.”’ 
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